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INTRODUCTION 


This booklet marks the completion of a research project 
that began three years ago with our interest in William 
Hopkinson, a Canadian martyr and hero. Researcher Bob Jarvis 
undertook to do a booklet biography of Hopkinson. However, he 
quickly got sidetracked during his work in the Vancouver Public 
Library. He discovered that the roots of the almost universal 
opposition in B.C. to massive Asian immigration, went far beyond 
the 'Komagata Maru’ incident. The results of that research were 
published as The Workingman’s Revolt: The Vancouver Asiatic 
Exclusion Rally of 1907. (C-FAR INC., 1991) 


Since then, Mr. Jarvis has returned to his original 
research with the results you now have in hand. We are proud to 
present this work of rediscovered Canadian history. For the past 
few years, the high priests of multicult have used the ‘Komagata 
Maru’ incident as a whip to scourge Canadians with guilt. It was a 
sordid, racist, unfeeling example of Canadian cruelty which we 
must expiate by a slavish surrender to any and all demands of 
newcomers. Jarvis has dug into the historical record, and gone 
to the original sources, which is surely the task of any real 
historian, and discovered that things were not as we had been 
told, The eventual decision by waffling federal authorities to 
expel the 'Komagata Maru’, was a reluctant bow to overwhelming 
public opinion, that was firmly opposed to changing B.C.’s 
population. There are lessons here for today, as we see elitist 
politicians even more eager than their counterparts 80 years 
ago, to impose a highly unpopular immigration policy on 
Canadians. 


So, reality, as Mr. Jarvis discovered, was different from 
what we had been told. Instead of a scenario of poor, worthy 
immigrants brutally mistreated by heartless Canadians, the 
reader will discover a story of terrorism, hidden agendas, weak 
and remote Ottawa officials, and above all, an intrepid Canadian 
hero, to whom this book is dedicated, William C. Hopkinson. 


Toronto, Ontario Paul Fromm, 
October 21, 1992. * Research Director 


“The 78th anniversary of the murder of William C. Hopkinson) 
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The 'Komagata Maru’ Incident: 
A Canadian Immigration Battle Revisited 


‘With such grim warnings before their eyes, it is not strange 
that the lusty young Anglo-Saxon communities bordering the 
Pacific -- Australia, New Zealand, British Columbia and our own 
‘coast’ -- have one and all settled their faces like flint against 
the Oriental and have emblazoned across their portals the 
legend ‘All White.’ Nothing is more striking than the instinctive 
and instantaneous solidarity which binds together Australians 
and Afrikaners, Californians and Canadians, into a ‘sacred 
union’ at the mere whisper of Asiatic immigration.' 


Lothrop Stoddard The Rising Tide of Colour (1920) 


The 'Komagata Maru’ incident was the conclusion of a 
series of events which began with protests in the 1880s resulting 
from the large influx of Chinese, gained momentum with the 
beginning of massive immigration of East indians -- then called 
‘Hdimdus' -- and Japanese in 1906, and culminated in the 
Vancouver Asiatic Exclusion Rally’. 


The incident has been mythologized by liberal academics 
and minority propagandists, aided by generous grants from the 
federal government. The court historians of multicult present the 
‘Komagata Maru’ passengers as a group of hardworking peasant 
farmers denied entry into Canada by a heartless and racist 
Dominion government. The reality was that a group of avaricious 
East Indian moneylenders, in league with a group of potential 
Sikh terrorists, knowingly broke the laws of Canada to embarrass 
the British and Canadian governments. After lying in Vancouver 
harbour for two months, the 'Komagata Maru' provoked an 
increasingly frustrated citizenry, guided by the trade union 
movement, to force the supine and indecisive Dominion 
government to expel the invaders. The postscript was a series of 


' See Robert Jarvis, The Workingman’s Revolt: The Vancouver 
Asiatic Exclusion Rally of 1907, Toronto: C-FAR Inc., 1991. This study 
reveals the massive opposition right across British Columbian society to 
Oriental immigration, and, most interestingly, the largely trade union 
leadership which sparked the Asiatic Exclusion League across the Pacitic 
Northwest, on both sides of the border. 
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brutal political assassinations in Vancouver and in India. 


Politically and economically omnipotent in the 1870s, 
coal empire baron Robert Dunsmuir drove his workers to form a 
clandestine organization. They created a Mine Mutual Protective 
Association that surfaced in periodic clashes between labour 
and capital in the years 1877 to 1883. Other British Columbian 
workers reacted sharply to Dunsmuir’s strikebreakers and, in 
Victoria, they formed the Workman’s Protective Association in 
1878 to combat ‘the great influx of Chinese.’ Building on such 
precedents, the Knights of Labour entered British Columbia in 
1883, establishing six local assemblies in Vancouver, two in 
Wellington, and one each in Nanaimo, New Westminster, Yale, 
Kamloops, and Rossland. The local assemblies gained 
prominence in the 1880s as they rallied the West Coast white 
workers in opposition to the Chinese, who had been recently 
thrust into the labour market with the termination of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. In Victoria, the Knights of Labour’s formation 
coincided wit the the emergence of John Duval’s Industrial 
News and the rise of the Anti-Chinese Union. With the closing of 
seasonal industries and the fall-off of construction work, the 
resulting unemployment stimulated a major violent incident. 
Residents of the new terminal city, Vancouver, had failed to keep 
the Chinese out. Early in January, 1887, the first group of an 
expected 250 Chinese arrived from Victoria to clear land on 
contract. They were to be paid about half a white man’s wages 
for similar work. This naturally angered the several hundred 
unemployed white men in the city. Vancouver residents 
established a committee, under the auspices of the Knights of 
Labour, to discourage employers from hiring Chinese. A self- 
styled ‘Vigilance Committee’ posted warning that, if the Chinese 
did not leave within a few days, they would be forcibly ejected. 
Two hundred businessmen and citizens signed cards distributed 
by Vancouver's new Anti-Chinese League pledging that they 
would neither employ Chinese nor deal with them. After a public 
protest meeting, an angry crowd trudged through the Chinese 
camp at Coal Harbour and demolished it. Once order was 
restored, the Chinese returned and created the Chinatown that is 
still a distinctive part of Vancouver today. 


By the beginning of the twentieth century, two new pieces 
were being added to the mosaic of Asiatic immigration: East 
Indians and Japanese. 


A few Hindus, mostly businessmen and students, had 
come to North America during the nineteenth century. After 
Swami Vivekananda’s famous appearance at the Chicago World 
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Conference of Religions in 1893, several swamis, supported by 
the Ramkrishna Mission, arrived in the United States. Their 
number averaged about 30 per year from 1898 to 1903 and then 
250 annually from 1904 to 1906. As resistance to East Indian 
immigration developed in Canada, the volume increased to 1,072 
in 1907 and 1,710 in 1908.” 


East Indians first arrived in British Columbia around 
1898. Sikh regiments had passed through Canada on their return 
from Queen Victoria's Diamond Jubilee and had told their 
compatriots of British Columbia’s richness and opportunities. In 
1891, the Canadian Pacific Railway introduced a trans-Pacific 
passenger service from Hong Kong to Vancouver, seeking to 
replace with East Indians passenger steerage lost after the 
Canadian government had raised the head tax on Chinese 
immigrants. 


On April 1, 1904, the vanguard of an East Indian influx 
reached British Columbia on a C.P.R. liner. Five Sikhs, with 
beards and turbans, and sporting light cotton European-style 
clothing, arrived on the ‘Empress of India’. In March, 1905, ten 
more came on the ‘Empress of Japan' and each succeeding 
month brought two or three more, 


Most of the East Indian immigrants were Sikhs and they 
came from the same district in the central Punjab. They were 
rural people who had mortgaged their land at 10 or 12 per cent 
interest in order to raise their $65 fare to Vancouver. They came 
in expectation of wages 10 to 15 times as high as anything they 
could hope to make in India, Most were illiterate and few spoke 
English. Their own testimony was that they had been induced to 
come to Canada by letters from friends and relatives. The need 
for passage money created great opportunities for local loan 
sharks. Moneylenders in each of the larger centres of population 
in India acted as immigration agents for their own profit. They 
were good advertisers and told prospective Indian immigrants of 
the wealth to be made in British Columbia. In return, for the $65 
to take their victims to Canada, they demanded and received 
mortgages on the plots of land of friends and relatives.The 
moneylenders made it part of their contract that until the 
principal advance was fully returned, they received interest at a 
rate of $5 per month. According to American statistics, 96 
percent of the East Indians were between the ages of 14 and 44 
and most were between 20 and 29. Perhaps 40 percent were 


? Gary R. Hess, “The Hindu in America” Pacific Historical Review, Vol. 
38, Feb.-Nov., 1969, pp.60-61. 
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married and had left their wives in India." Once in British 
Columbia, the East Indians quickly gravitated to the lumber and 
sawmill industries where they almost immediately acquired an 
unenviable reputation for violence and fractiousness. In the 
mills around Vancouver and Victoria, they could make $1.50 or 
$2.00 a day, and live frugally, three or four to a room, on a 
sparse but adequate diet. They saved most of what they earned. 
What they saved, they never banked, but invested in real estate, 
and, in this way, some had accumulated $3000 or more since 
arriving in Canada, Their objective was always to go back to their 
villages, where even $200 would constitute a fortune. Under 
these circumstances, the trickle from Asia soon became a flood. 


Between January 1905 and September 1907, 3,969 East 
Indians entered the Dominion, while a further 2,623 arrived in 
1908.‘ Over a six-week period in late 1909, 1,447 Chinese, 
Japanese and East Indians landed on the shores of British 
Columbia,’ out of a total population that was only 392,480 in 
1911. 


In the summer of 1906, the invasion began in earnest. On 
August 30, the steamer ‘Tartar’ landed 275 East Indians in 
Vancouver. At least a hundred of them were without food or 
lodging. Many of them wandered off to Stanley Park, where they 
began to light fires on the beach. A superintendent named Eldon 
ordered them to put the fires out, and to leave the park as 
quickly as possible, fearing that the fires would get out of 
control and destroy valuable tracts of timber within the park.* 
The Vancouver World of September 14,1906, noted that the 
C.P.R. steamer ‘Empress of India' was to arrive in Vancouver 
shortly, and that 'the citizens may be prepared to see another 
horde of Hindus parading the streets in search of some place to 
stay. It is expected that four hundred Hindus will arrive on the 
steamer.'’ Two weeks later, another 250 East Indians were 
expected to arrive in Vancouver on the steamer ‘Athenian’, with 
hundreds more anticipated to arrive later. On the night of 
October 5, hundreds of Vancouver’s citizens jammed City Hall at 
a meeting called to protest the recent influx of nearly 1,500 East 

* Hugh Johnston East Indians in Canada, St. John N.B.: Keystone 
Printing and Lithographing Ltd. , 1984 ,p.2. 

* Robert A. Huttenback Racism and Empire, Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, pp. 174-175. 

* James Morton In the Sea of Sterile Mountains , Vancouver B.C. ‘J.J. 
Douglas Ltd. ,1974, pp. 203-204. 

°The Vancouver World, September 1,1906. 

7The World, September 14,1906. 
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Indians, and the probable arrival of thousands more. The 
meeting, which was called by Frederick Buscombe, the Mayor of 
Vancouver, was unanimous in declaring itself against the 
immigration of East Indians. Late in 1906, the Vancouver civic 
authorities descended on a number of East Indians crowded into 
condemned buildings scattered throughout the city. In a short 
time, the Mayor of Vancouver moved them to Elburn, on the 
outskirts of the city where they were housed at their own 
expense at the rate of $3.00 per day.* 


The year 1907 saw the Asiatic invasion reach Its zenith, 
with the arrival of the steamships 'Kumeric' and 'Monteagle’. 
Shortly after 10 o'clock, on the morning of July 26,1907, the 
Weir Company steamship 'Kumeric' landed 1,189 Japanese from 
Honolulu on the Evans,Coleman and Evans wharf. As the 
horrified citizens of Vancouver watched from the sidewalk, four 
hundred Japanese coolies, (all men between the ages of 15 and 
35, many of whom had recently served in the Russo-Japanese 
War), marched in military double file to their respective boarding 
houses. Citizens of Vancouver, along the line of the march, 
remarked that it gave the appearance of an invasion. On August 
22, the 'Monteagle’ left Yokohama for Vancouver. ‘Still more 
brown men to come,’ read the rather ominous headline of the 


September 5_Daily Province.” 


On the night of July 24, 1907, an ad hoc organization 
affiliated with the Vancouver Trades and Labour Council, and 
tentatively called the Vancouver Asiatic Exclusion League was 
formed, in alliance with similar organizations in Seattle, 
Portland, San Francisco and other Pacific coast cities. 


On September 6, 1907, a small headline appeared in the 
local newspapers announcing that a large parade would be held 
the next day by the Asiatic Exclusion League. At 7:30 on the 
evening of Saturday, September 7, Major E. Browne, the parade 
marshall, had the parade’s first carriage move up Georgia Street 
towards Granville Street, carrying officers of the League, guest 
speakers and ‘ lady sympathizers’. Following the carriage was a 
long line of representatives of fraternal and ex-servicemen's 
organizations, Vancouver's fifty-eight trade unions, and two 
bands, which played airs like' Rule Britannia’ and ‘The Maple 
Leaf Forever'. Throughout the parade, banners were waving 


* Hugh Johnston, The Voyage of the Komagata Maru, Delhi, India, 
Oxtord University Press, 1979, p.3. 


° The Bellingham Herald : July 30, 1907. 
‘Daily Province, September 5, 1907. 
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which read ‘Stand for a White Canada','If Canada Were 
Attacked, Who Would Defend Her, the Whites or the Orientais?', 
and at the end of the parade, a man carried a sign which asked 
somewhat plaintively:' What Should We Do To Be Saved?'' The 
ranks of the original seven or eight hundred demonstrators were 
swollen as thousands of people stepped from the sidewalk to join 
the parade. Eventually the crowd swelled to 30,000 souls, almost 
half of the population of Vancouver. In front of the City Hall, an 
effigy of Lieutenant-Governor James Dunsmuir,who was viewed 
by the local people as being soft on the question of Asiatic 
immigration, was burned amidst the howls and cheers of the 
spectators. Two thousand people jammed City Hall for the rally, 
while thousands more waited restlessly outside. In the hall, 
before a noisy and excited audience, a succession of speakers 
denounced the Asiatic influx." 


A.W.Von Rheim, president of the League and vice- 
president of the Vancouver TLC, presided and was the first 
speaker. ‘It is a meeting at which ail callings and all vocations 
are represented. We have also developed far across the 
borders, which shows the sympathy,’ he declared, 
acknowledging the strong representation by American labour at 
the meeting. Among these were representatives of the 
Washington State Federation of Labor, the American Federation 
of Labor, the Seattle Labor Council, the Shingle Weavers Union 
of Everett, and the Seattle Asi: Exclusion League. After 
closing his remarks, Von Rheim introduced the fiery Rev. Dr. 
Fraser of the First Presbyterian Church, who thundered :'it was 
pure Anglo-Saxon blood that made the Empire, and it would 
never be made with a mixture of Asiatic blood. Let us do 
something practical and plausible and | will stand by you. Let us 
have a white Canada.’ 


After the meeting was adjourned, most of the crowd 
drifted away. A few young men and boys, followed by a much 
larger group of onlookers walked to Chinatown, which was only a 
few blocks away from City Hall. At this point, about thirty men 
started breaking windows. The rioters and their spectators 
marched up Westminster Avenue, and along to little Yokahama, 
the Japanese quarter on Powell Street. The Japanese, screaming 
their war-cry, ‘Bonzai,’ counter-attacked with knives, clubs and 
bottles, and drove the crowd away. There were remarkably few 
injuries and twenty-three whites and three Japanese were 
arrested for rioting, disorderly conduct and weapons offenses. 

"James Morton:In the Sea of Sterile Mountains, Vancouver, J.J. 
Dougias Ltd.1974, pp. 205-206. 


"The World: September 9,1907. 
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Four days later, the C.P.R. steamer 'Monteagle' passed 
through the First Narrows with the second largest contingent of 
Asiatics ever to arrive in British Columbia, 1,165 in all: 902 East 
Indians, 60 Chinese and 65 Japanese, with others having been 
dropped off in Victoria." 


Across the border in Seattle, Washington, about forty 
East Indians, refugees from the troubles in Bellingham and 
Vancouver, were huddling in some decrepit bui gs in the alley 
near King Street and First Avenue. At the same time in the same 
city, the sage Baba Bharati, author of “The White Peril”, noted 
that, '/ see through a veil, the shaping of conditions for the 
fulfilment of my prophesy of two years ago. In the year 1918, 
the combined forces of Japan and the awakened China will unite 
and open war on the entire world. Together they will mow down 
the forces of opposing nations. The feeling of Occidents 
against the Japanese will be responsible for the awakening of 
her war-like spirit. The teeling towards my countrymen such as 
has been shown in Vancouver, B.C. and in this state will be 
instrumental in arousing a feeling of hatred in the bosoms of the 
people of the entire East.’ '* 


On January 8,1908, the Canadian government passed two 
orders-in-council to deal with Indian nationals living abroad. One 
raised the sum of money required to be in the possession of a 
prospective immigrant from $25 to $200. The other authorized 
the Minister of the Interior to prohibit the entry of travellers 
unless they came from the country of their birth or citizenship. 
The “Continuous Journey” bill was specifically aimed at East 
Indians, there being no ticketing arrangements between India 
and Canada. The effect of these policies was that only 125 East 
Indians entered Canada between 1907 and 1912.'* 


When the '‘Monteagle' docked in Vancouver, the 
government's resolve hardened. Twelve of the one hundred and 
eighty-six East Indians on board were rejected for disease and 
twenty-three more were held because they lacked the $25 
required of all unsupported immigrants, (to show they would not 
become a burden on the Canadian public). Seventy-eight others 
were deported even though they had left India before the 


'? The World: September 11,1907. 

'*The Province: September 11,1907. 

‘5 Carol R. Jnappan, Resistance: East Indians and the Rise of the 
Canadian Farmworkers’ Union in B.C., University of British Columbia, 
Master’s Thesis, 1983, pp. 24-25. 
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Continuous Journey bill went into effect. Another seventy met 
the requirements of that bill, and had C.P.R. statements to that 
effect, but nevertheless, the superintendent ordered them 
deported with the others. Protest meetings were held by the East 
Indian community and a petition was sent to John Morely, the 
Secretary of State for India. Morely was subsequently 
questioned about South African immigration in the British House 
of Commons. The C.P.R. challenged the deportation order in 
court, and on March 24, 1908, the court ruled that the 
Continuous Journey provision was technically invalid and 
ordered ail individuals held for deportation to be released. The 
was quickly rewritten. 


When Sikh immigrants arrived in British Columbia, they 
often mixed with anti-British agitators, men like Taraknath Das, 
who had espoused the extremist cause when he was a nineteen- 
year- old student at Calcutta University. He played a leading role 
in the formation of the Dacca Anusilan Samiti, a secret 
revolutionary society, born in the midst of nationalist fervour 
which swept Bengal in 1905-1906. In January 1908, Taraknath 
opened a school for Sikh immigrants at Millside, near New 
Westminster. It was to be the local vehicle for the Hindustan 
Ghadar Party, which, although it originated in the United States, 
was active in Canada from the time of its creation. In and around 
San Francisco, there arose a small group of Indian intellectuals 
who became the nucleus for growing anti-British sentiment. The 
party bought premises in San Francisco and began publishing a 
weekly paper called Ghadr which means revolution in Urdu, its 
language of publication. It later appeared in other Ini 
languages, the largest number of editions being in Gurmukhi. In 
April 1908, Taraknath published the first edition of Free 
Hindustani in Vancouver. This was the original East Indian 
publication of any kind in Canada and was one of the first in 
North America, The violently anti-British English language 
monthly provoked a quick reaction when it began to appear in 
India, after 1000 copies of the first edition were covertly sent 
there.’* 


Working closely with Taraknath was Guru Dutt Kumar, a 
native of Bannu in the northwest frontier of India. Kumar was 
briefly an instructor of Hindi and Urdu at the National College in 
Calcutta, where he stayed at Maratha Lodge, a boarding house 
and gathering place for revolutionaries. It was there that Kumar 
first met Taraknath, and it was with Taraknath’s help that Kumar 
set up a grocery store in Victoria soon after his arrival in 


** Norman Buchignani and Doreen Indra,_Continuous Journey, 
Toronto, McClellend and Stewart Ltd.,1985, p.25 and p. 52. 
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October 1907. In Vancouver in December 1909, Kumar opened 
the ‘Swadesh Sewak', meaning servant of the country, a home for 
revolutionaries that fronted as a night school with studies in 
English and mathematics for Sikh immigrants. Kumar left 
Vancouver in the spring of 1913, bound for Manila, where he 
planned to do revolutionary work among the Sikhs in Asia. By 
late 1910, Swadesh Sevak’s tone had become much more militant 
and the threat of mail censorship forced it to move to Seattle. 
The Indian government responded to this by censoring all mail 
from Canada and the U.S.. Kumar was also active in establishing 
the Hindustani Association, the first overtly political East Indian 
organization in Canada. By that time Kumar had been eclipsed 
locally by Chagan Kairaj Varma, a forty-eight-year-old Hindu from 
Porbandar State in Gujarat. 


Varma lived for a number of years in Japan before running 
into financial difficulties and absconding to Honolulu under the 
Muslim name of Husain Rahim. There he was arrested and 
ordered deported nine months later, when, at a police station, he 
was searched and was found to possess a notebook containing a 
recipe for the manufacture of nitroglycerine and the addresses 
of East Indian revolutionaries in the U.S., France, Natal, and 
elsewhere.”” 


Early in 1911, Varma was joined by Lal Har Dayal, an 
intellectual and radical, who had just resigned a_ British 
scholarship to Oxford, protesting his disapproval of colonial rule 
in India. In mid-1913 a meeting was held in Oregon to form an 
umbrella organization, uniting Hindus in Canada and the United 
States, known as the Hindu Association of the Pacific Coast. 
Sohan Singh Bhaka and Lal Har Dayal were elected president and 
secretary, respectively. By November 1913, the Ghadr Party was 
formally organized to promote national independence for India. 
East Indians in the United States and Canada immediately 
pledged $2000 to set up a nationalist publishing centre in San 
Francisco. The first issue of the Ghadr Party newspaper stated 
the objectives of the party in the following terms,'Today, there 
begins in foreign lands, but in our country's language, a war 
against the British Raj. What is our name? Ghadr. What is our 
work? Ghadr. Where will Ghadr break out? In India. The time will 
come when rifles and blood will take the place of pen and ink.’ * 
Within a few months the Ghadr began to circulate amongst the 
Hindu settlers in Canada, Japan, the P pines, Hong Kong, 
China, the Malay States, Singapore, British Guiana, Trinidad, 


Norman Buchignani and Doreen Indra,_Continuous Journey. 
Toronto, McClellend and Stewart, 1985, p. 38. 


‘8 H.H. Stevens Collection, Vancouver City Archives, Folio No. 87. 
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British Honduras, South and East Africa, and other countries 
where there were Indian communities. Thousands of copies were 
also sent to India. Ghadr issues Vil and Vill, subtitled The 
Enemy of the English Race, stated,'In the cities, in the villages, 
schools, colleges, churches, mosques, and in states this party 
has become strong. In London, Paris, Geneva, New York, San 
Francisco, Vancouver, Fiji, and Natal--in all these places 
patriots were working with a singleness of purpose for their 
country.’ 


Taraknath Das’ activities had attracted the attention of 
T.R.E.Mcinnes, who had been delegated by the Superintendent 
of Immigration to keep an eye on the local East Indian 
community. The possibility of local sedition also engaged the 
interest of William Charles Hopkinson. 


William C. Hopkinson was born in Yorkshire in 1876, the 
son of William and Agnes Hopkinson. Hopkinson senior, a soldier 
in the British army, was transferred to Allahbad, India, where he 
served as a sergeant instructor of volunteers. Young Hopkinson 
showed an amazing ability for languages, becoming fluent in 
Hindi, and possessing a working knowledge of Punjabi and 
Gurukhi. In 1904 Hopkinson became an inspector of police in 
Calcutta, and three years later he moved to Vancouver, where he 
was hired by the Canadian government as an immigration 
inspector and interpreter. He was still working for the Indian 
police, however, monitoring the activities of East Indian 
extremists living in British Columbia. Hopkinson developed a 
network of pro-British Sikh informants, and identified Rahim, 
Kumar and Taraknath as advocates of violence. He exposed 
Taraknath in the spring of 1908, going to the Canadian and 
British press and described how the seditious movement in India 
was being directed from the Pacific coast of North America and 
how Millside was a centre of revolutionary activity. Hopkinson’s 
actions forced the Canadian government to close the Millside 
school. 


Later, Rahim was arrested, and at his trial he turned to 
Hopkinson and exclaimed vehemently,’ You drive us Hindus out 
of Canada and we will drive every white man out of India.'® He 
was judged innocent at this time. 


On December 8, 1913, the government enacted an order- 
in-council (PC 2642), stopping the immigration of all ‘artisan or 


'® H.H.Stevens Collection, Vancouver City Archives, Folio Nos.85 
and 86 


2°The Province, November 6,1908. 
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general unskilled labour classes’ through all ports of entry in 
British Columbia. The ban was to continue in effect throughout 
W.W. |. On January 7,1914, reworded versions of the continuous 
journey and mandatory $200 orders-in-council were re-enacted 
as PC 23 and PC 24 respectively. Despite nearly continuous 
representations by the British government requesting Canada to 
allow East Indian wives and children entry into the country, the 
Canadian government steadfastly refused, since all other 
immigrants were subject to the continuous journey provision. 


At a meeting at the Sikh temple, which was located at 
1866 Second Avenue West in Vancouver, on December 27, 1913, 
Hussain Rahim, acting as chairman, informed the audience that 
he had started a newspaper to oppose H.H. Stevens, the 
Dominion member of Parliament for Vancouver, and the 
province’s leading advocate of Asiatic exclusion.He added that 
he hoped some of those present, 'would fix the three or more 
traitorous Hindus who are feagued with the immigration 
authorities of this province.’ 7 Then Kanshi Singh read a poem 
written by himself accusing Bela Singh, Baboo Singh, Ganga Ram 
and immigration inspectors Reid and Hopkinson, of being 
enemies of the East Indians in Canada and calling for their 
assassinations. 


Gurdit Singh Sarhali was born and raised in Amritsar, the 
Sikh holy city in the Punjab. He had attended British-run schools 
up to the university level and then immigrated to Singapore, 
where he engaged in the contracting business, both there and in 
the Malay States. Gurdit possessed two interesting traits, a 
dislike of British rule in India and a voracious appetite for 
money, despite his pious mumblings. He devised a scheme to 
both enrich himself and to embarrass the British and Canadian 
governments. 


He planned to establish a steamship line from Calcutta to 
Vancouver, carrying East Indians on the voyages, then returning 
to India with cargoes of lumber. He believed that the $200 that 
each prospective immigrant was required to possess in order to 
enter Canada, could be raised by the local East Indian 
community upon the arrival of each immigrant. He was willing to 
gamble that the ban on artisans and labourers would not be 
renewed. Once the first trip was carried out successfully, he 
would return to India and repeat the process. On February 13, 
1914, he issued advertisements notifying the East Indian 
community in Hong Kong of his plan. In March 1914 he began 
selling tickets in Hong Kong and shortly afterwards used the 
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proceeds to charter the steamer 'Komagata Maru' for six months 
for sixty-thousand Hong Kong dollars. 


The 'Komagata Maru’ was built in 1893 as the 'Stubbenhu' 
for the Hamburg-America line. In 1914 she was sold to Y. Sato of 
Kobe, Japan, and renamed. The steamer was 329 feet in length 
and had a displacement of 2,296 tons.? She was commanded by 
Captain Yamamoto. Gurdit Singh and the crew would pay all the 
charges for coal, water, pilotage and port fees. The first month's 
charges were paid in advance and Gurdit Singh was ready for his 
voyage to Canada.” 


Gurdit initially managed to sell tickets to 165 men, all 
East Indians. The departure date of the ship was delayed until 
April 14, for the Hong Kong government was well aware that the 
passengers would not be admitted to Canada. The 'Komagata 
Maru! docked in Shanghai on April 8 where it picked up 111 more 
passengers and in Moji, Japan on April 14, where 86 men boarded 
the ship. In Yokahama, the ship was visited by Bhagwan Singh 
and Mauvi Mohammad Barakatullah, who had become important 
members of the Ghadr Party, and 14 others boarded, swelling the 
number of passengers to 376 men, all of whom were Sikhs or 
Hindus, with the exception of 25 Muslims. The ship left 
Yokohama on May 3, 1914, and arrived in Victoria Harbour 
eighteen days later. 


In Vancouver, the citizens waited, recalling memories of 
1907. Mr. C.Gardiner Johnson, head of a well-known Vancouver 
shipping company, commented during the ship’s voyage to a 
representative of the Daily News-Advertiser, '! have received 
definite news in a letter brought to me by the C.PR. liner 
‘Empress of Japan’, that 'Komagata Maru', a Japanese vessel 
chartered by Y.Sato and Company, ships’ brokers of Kobe, 
Japan, is due here with 370 Hindus from Hong Kong, Shanghai, 
Manila and Japan, consigned to one Gurdit Singh Esq....Not 
only have | nothing to do with bringing these Hindus to British 
Columbia, but as a matter of fact, I, in common with most other 
Vancouver people, ! think, regard their possible arrival as a 
figment of the imagination.” ' 

In Victoria B.C., on the evening of May 21, Gurdit Singh 
told a reporter that he was determined to fight the Hindu 
immigration question out in the Canadian courts, as he believed 
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that the people of British India should have the right of entry into 
all portions of Britain’s Dominions. ‘There are thousands of 
natives of my country who are anxious to come here. The reason 
| chartered the 'Komagata Maru' was to ascertain at first hand 
whether it was the intention of your government not to permit 
East Indians to come to Canada. If we are turned back, the 
matter will not rest there." 7* 


In the course of a committee of inquiry created by the 
government of India after the ‘incident',when it was ruled that 
the Hindus aboard the 'Komagata Maru' would not be admitted 
into Vancouver, it was discovered that Gurdit Singh took money 
from the passengers with the deliberate intention of defrauding 
them, and that he misappropriated the money paid for fares, 
making a large profit for himself out of that venture. The 
committee stated that, ‘It is also very difficult having regard to 
the international evidence on record to believe that he, [Gurdit 
Singh], or some of the more intelligent of his immediate 
following, were men of some education, who could read and write 
English, yet were ignorant of the real state of the law.' 7° 


In an undated letter written sometime in March 1914, 
Gurdit Singh exclaimed,'! promised the passengers that if no 
company will issue tickets to them,....1 would to the needful and 
fight out the case in the Supreme Court of Vancouver [sic] to 
get the matter settled forever. if the Canadian government will 
prevent us from landing, ! will ask many questions from our 
government and will not return until the matter is finally settled 
and will notify the full dealings of these proceedings to the 
people of India.’ ** 


From 1908 until 1914, three challenges were mounted to 
Canada’s immigration laws. The first was in the spring of 1908, 
when the steamer 'Monteagle' landed 186 East Indians in 
Vancouver. They were held for deportation but the C.P.R. 
appealed the deportation order, and in March 1908, the court 
ruled that the Continuous Journey provisions were technically 
invalid. The second challenge came in 1913, when the 'Panama 
Maru' arrived with 36 East Indians, including a passenger named 
Narian Singh. Regular proceedings were undertaken and the 
applicants were ordered deported. They appealed to Mr. Justice 
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Murphy of the Supreme Court of British Columbia, for a writ of 
habeas corpus, claiming that they were illegally detained. He 
refused the writ on the grounds of Section 23 of the Immigration 
Act. He had no jurisdiction to hear the application and the only 
remedy open to the East Indians was to appeal to the Minister of 
Immigration. Chief Justice Hunter heard their writ of habeas 
corpus and held that he was not barred by Section 23 from 
deciding the matter. He maintained that both the orders: 
council passed in 1910 were ultra vires and did not strictly 
adhere to the section of the Immigration Act under which they 
were purported to be made.”’ He granted the writ, releasing the 
East Indians, and allowing them to enter Canada.The third and 
most dangerous challenge came from the passengers of the 
"Komagata Maru’. 


At 11 am. on May 22, 1914, pilot Barney Johnson 
anchored the steamship 'Komagata Maru’ off number 2 berth in 
Vancouver Harbour. 


The arrival of the 'Komagata Maru’ in Vancouver produced 
a storm of protest throughout British Columbia. H.H.Stevens, 
M.P., asked for and received a renewal of the government ban on 
artisans and labourers. In Vancouver, immigration officials 
asserted that the East Indians would not be let in. H.H. Stevens, 
although virtually forgotten today, was one of the most 
significant political figures produced by British Columbia in this 
century. 


In 1887, nine-year-old Henry Herbert Stevens arrived in 
Canada with his widowed father, two sisters and an older brother. 
In 1894 the Stevens family moved from Ontario to Vernon, British 
Columbia, where young Harry soon obtained work in a local 
grocery store. He later worked as a fireman for the C.P.R. and as 
a stagecoach driver. Early in 1900, he went to the Phillipines and 
later, as a civilian volunteer attached to the American forces, 
helped try to quell the Boxer Rebellion. To Harry Stevens, China 
was a foreign and crowded country whose emigrating citizens 
could easily undermine the British heritage that was the bedrock 
of society in British Columbia. Stevens returned to the 
Vancouver area in 1901, and a year later went to work as a miner 
in the Phoenix area near Nelson, B.C.. He joined the Western 
Federation of Miners and soon became secretary of the local 
union, using his free time to read Karl. Marx, J.S. Mill, and 
Friedrich Engles.He joined the Conservative Party and became 
active in the Methodist Church, the Sons of England and the 
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Orange Lodge. He later married and fathered five children. In 
1909 he won the aldermanic seat for Mount Pleasant, and two 
years later he won the Vancouver City seat for the 
Conservatives in the federal parliament.** Stevens was a life- 
long opponent of Asiatic immigration, but paradoxically never 
joined the Asiatic Exclusion League and played no part in the 
events of 1907. 


In a letter to Dr. Roche, Minister of the Interior, on 
August 8,1913, Stevens noted,’'You will remember that last 
winter | drew the attention of the government to the fact that a 
direct line of steamers was being placed in service between 
Calcutta and Vancouver. This, | understand, is about to be 
inaugurated. | am also informed on good authority that 1,000 
Hindoos are ready to immigrate to Canada....1 strongly 
recommend the adoption of the educational test or an order-in- 
council declaring the Hindoo unsuited to focal industrial, social 
and economic standards.'™ 


It was no accident that Harry Stevens, the young English 
immigrant, rose to such prominence in Vancouver, as British 
Columbia was, and remained until the 1950’s, the quintessential 
British province. In 1910, settlers born in the British Isles 
accounted for almost 30 percent of the province’s non-aboriginal 
population, compared to approximately 11.4 percent in the rest 
of Canada. The great majority of the rest of the population was of 
British ancestry. In fact, the number of British-born persons 
living in British Columbia usually exceeded the number of 
Canadians born east of the Rocky Mountains. Not surprisingly, 
motorists in British Columbia drove on the left, as in Great 
Britain, until 1919, when the province conformed to the rest of 
Canada.” The British formed an influential part of organized 
labour in B.C.. Working-class immigrants from Britain generally 
went into those occupations with which they had been previously 
familiar: fishing, mining, shipping, and dock work. Many of these 
immigrants had been members of British trade unions and were 
familiar with the tenets of socialism. The British immigrant in the 
province was encouraged to remain a good Briton, and as such, 
was tacitly encouraged to emulate the trade union activities of 
fellow workers in Great Britain, Australia and New Zealand, about 
which so much information was available in B.C.. 
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‘Like Canada, we in Australia have a white policy, and 
even at the point of the sword, we will keep it white. Every child 
is pledged from his mother’s knee to this policy, it is born in 
their blood. If a body of Hindus were to come to our shores 
under like conditions as those appertaining to Vancouver, we 
would take strong action. We in Australia wish the B.C. people 
every success in their efforts to keep the niggers out of the 
country.’ 7" 


The Victoria Trades and Labour Congress, which was 
emerging as labour’s strongest anti-Asiatic voice, demanded 
strong action from the Dominion government to stop the Asiatic 
flood. Unless this was done, it predicted that, 'The introduction 
of this class of cheap labour will be the means of excluding the 
very class of fabour that is the most essential for the progress 
and prosperity of the country: i.e. white workers, who, if paid a 
fair living wage, could settie here, maintain homes and raise 
families and thoroughly fulfil the duties of citizenship.’ ® 
Delegate Trotter of the Vancouver Trades and Labour Council 
pointed out that the Asiatics were spreading out and occupying 
districts previously occupied by white workers, some of whom 
had homes which had not only depreciated, but had become 
undesirable as a consequence of the proximity of Asiatics. All 
speakers at the labour meeting made it clear that the real remedy 
lay in absolute exclusion of Asiatics. A letter by H.Davis of 
P.D.McTavish Ltd., financial brokers to Harry Stevens, dated 
December 10,1913, stated," have for the last year watched with 
great interest your untiring efforts to effect a proper regulation 
of the Oriental immigration to British Columbia. | have lived for 
eight years in southern India and | am one of your strongest 
backers in the determination you are displaying to eliminate 
entirely the immigration of the Hindoo. He is an undesirable and 
one of the most dangerous weapons to have in our midst in 
connection with Empire matters and especially do | refer to the 
Indian Empire. | sincerely hope you are successful in stopping 
the immigration of the Hindoo into Canada.”' 7? The Council of 
the Vancouver Board of Trade strongly supported Malcolm Reid, 
head of the Immigration Department of British Columbia, in his 
bid to disallow the landing of Hindus from the 'Komagata Maru' 
and requested the government use every avenue to prevent the 
landing of the undesirable immigrants. At a _ well-attended 
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meeting of the Vancouver Board of Trade on May 27, a resolution 
was sent to H.H. Stevens and to Dr.Roche, protesting the 
invasion. Mr. W.A. Blair, Secretary of the Board, was instructed 
to interview Mayor Baxter, with the hope of getting the City 
Council to take some action in the matter at once. Malcolm Reid, 
at the request of the Board, attended the meeting and explained 
the whole situation. Mr. Jonathan Rogers, President of the 
Board, expressed his opinion of the importance of the crisis 
which was now facing the Dominion. Rogers said, ‘Personally, | 
think there is a real necessity for further legislation 
strengthening the law with respect to immigration here of 
Asiatics.' 7‘ 


Government mirrored the views of both business and 
labour. In an interview in the_London Times on May 23, 1914, the 
Premier of British Columbia, Sir Richard McBride, noted,'To 
admit Orientals in large numbers would mean in the end, the 
extinction of white peoples and we have always in mind the 
necessity of keeping this a white man’s country.’ 7* 


An editorial in the Vancouver Sun _of May 27, 1914, 
entitled An Astonishing Position, stated,’'We do not want the 
Hindus in this country and we do not propose to allow them to 
come in. Then why not say so at once? We are our own masters 
and have the right to say who shall be citizens of our country. 
Then why not do so and settie the matter for good and ail? 
British journalists do not mince their expressions on the 
question as our Conservative newspapers do, at the dictation of 
a weak government. They say openly that we are justified in 
refusing the Hindus entry. That is the view taken in England and 
it is the view of all our people here who know anything about this 
question and the danger it threatens.’ ** 


Precautions were taken immediately to prevent any of the 
passengers from being landed surreptitiously, as it was known 
that the arrival of the 'Komagata Maru' had been anxiously 
awaited by the local East Indians who would have assisted those 
on board to get to shore had there been any opportunity to do so. 
The vessel was not allowed to dock, but was kept anchored off 
shore at the direction of the Harbour Master. None of the local 
East Indians was allowed to go on board, in case weapons might 
be smuggled into the hands of the passengers. This proved to be 
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a necessary measure, as was later apparent. 


The residents of Vancouver were, with few exceptions, 
violently opposed to the admission of Asiatics, as had been 
shown by the actions of 1887 and 1907. The admission of the 
men on the 'Komagata Maru' could have provoked an outbreak 
more violent than ever before, for the city had grown in numbers 
and the opposition was stronger and more widespread. 


The East Indians were British subjects and were entitled 
to enter Canada if the law permitted them to do so. The opinion of 
one judge granting a writ of habeas corpus, even if contrary to 
the opinions of all other judges on the bench, would have 
admitted all the men on the ship. It was deemed fair to all 
persons concerned that this important question should be 
decided by the highest court in the province, with the due right 
of appeal. This was the position taken by counsel for the 
Immigration Department, Mr. R. Reid, and from which it never 
varied. On May 27, as soon as possible after the arrival of the 
‘Komagata Maru', Reid discussed the matter with J. Edward Bird, 
counsel for the applicants aboard the ship, who was instructed 
by the local East Indians. He was anxious to get an authoritative 
decision on the points at issue as speedily as possible. 


Some individuals on the 'Komagata Maru' had a legal right 
to enter Canada. These were people who had entered the country 
before the orders-in-council had come into force and had so 
acquired Canadian domicile. They claimed that their absence in 
Asia represented only a temporary visit, and that their real home 
was in British Columbia. Twenty persons were allowed to land. All 
the other applicants were examined by Dr.A.S. Munro, medical 
officer with the Immigration Department. He found that ninety of 
them were suffering from disease, and they were ordered 
deported. 


The vessel became the object of much interest and 
hundreds of citizens from Vancouver journeyed to the waterfront 
on Sunday to have a look at the ship. Among their number were 
many East Indians, but they did not attempt to communicate with 
their compatriots on board. Malcolm Reid stated, 'We intend to 
carry out our regulations to the letter. There are several points 
on which the Hindus may be kept out of the country, but at 
present we intend to go ahead with the medical examination. If 
that is made successfully, other action will be taken to carry 
out the law covering such immigration. There is an order-in- 
council passed April 1 which prohibits the entrance of ail 
artisans and labourers into this province for a period of six 
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months. If this should be successfully evaded, there is a law 
which prohibits the entrance to Canada of Orientals except by 
direct passage from the country of their nativity.’ 7” 


Sundar Singh, a. leader of one of the factions among the 
Vancouver Sikhs, travelled to Ottawa to place before the 
government, the claims of those then detained in Vancouver. He 
claimed that the passengers of the 'Komagata Maru’ had the right 
to enter Canada, but could give no reason why the orders-in- 
council prohibiting importation of labour should not be enforced 
in this case. 


In Ottawa, the East Indian question was raised in the 
House of Commons again, on May 27, when the Hon. Frank Oliver 
asked for further information regarding the disposition of the 
Hindus. Prime Minister Borden replied that he understood twenty 
had been allowed to land and a number had been deported, and 
as for the remainder, the law would be enforced. 


On the same day in Vancouver, several local East Indians 
communicated with the Daily News-Advertiser’s office alleging 
that they had been prevented from taking provisions and 
tobacco aboard the 'Komagata Maru', and that they had been 
going backwards and forwards between the immigration offices 
and the Gardner-Johnson wharf. Several days later, a group of 
East Indians made an application to send supplies to the ship. 
This was granted, but there was much surprise when a number of 
East Indians appeared at the dock with the intention of taking 
the provisions aboard themselves. It had been explained to them 
that anything they may wish to send would be taken aboard by 
officials, until the medical examinations had been completed, 
and only immigration officers would be permitted to board the 
ship.* 


On May 30,1914, a special parody edition of the B.C. 
Saturday Sunset, called The Western How!l-Special_ Double 
Oriental Number, was produced. It announced,'The Stranger at 
our gates, hammering for admission. Three hundred and 
seventy-five distinguished Hindu tourists have arrived from 
India on a sight-seeing trip and are in the harbour seeing the 
sights. This is by far the largest party of Hindus ever arriving at 
the port of Vancouver and they should be made weicome. They 
should be received with open arms and then perhaps the three 
hundred million still in India will come over. Never forget that 
they are British, even if they do smell like False Creek when the 
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tide is low. Welcome, gentle Hindus, the keys to the city are 
yours.” 


In a very short while, the 'Komagata Maru’ and her 
Passengers began to attract world-wide attention. Mrs. Annie 
Besant, Britain’s latest leading theosophist, engaged Queen’s 
Hall in London, for a demonstration in support of the Hindus on 
the 'Komagata Maru', but her supporters were unrepresentative 
of British feeling. She and a small group of radical Labour 
members of Parliament stood alone in demanding a reimposition 
of Downing Street rule in the interest of immigrating Indians. Sir 
John Rees, M.P., formerly a member of the Viceroy of India's 
council, pressed to devise ways to stop the exodus of Hindus to 
the Dominions where they were both unsuited and unwanted. The 
London Times said editorially,'The day of final settlement of the 
Asiatic difficulty, as it touches the Dominions is not yet, but till 
it comes, the overseas people must not be allowed to doubt that 
they are secure in mastering their own houses.’ The Pall Mall 
Gazette declared that,'Under no system would the Dominions be 
asked to surrender the key to their front door.’ Sir lan Hamilton, 
Inspector General of Overseas Forces, in a speech in Auckland, 
New Zealand, described the Pacific Ocean as,'A meeting place, 
not of nations, but of continents, where it would be decided 
whether Europeans or Asiatics were to decide the destiny of the 
world’s spheres.’ Besant, who had already thrown himself into 
the Indian nationalist movement, warned the British,'Not to 
reject India’s love and disregard her loyalty.’ “ 


Mr. J. Edward Bird cabled King George V and sent a 
message to the Duke of Connaught, that the excursionists 
aboard the 'Komagata Maru' were starving and very thirsty, 
although R.Reid reported that this was merely a bluff. The 
question of food became acute. Gurdit Singh, as charterer, and 
Rahim Singh as assignee, were in turn responsible for the 
feeding of the passengers. Some food was provided by the local 
East Indians. On June 6, the immigration authorities offered the 
passengers two tons of flour, two hundred pounds of rice, bread 
and fruit, but the offer was refused, unless they were also 
supplied with ginger, milk, fifty live sheep, one hundred head of 
live poultry, and two hundred boxes of cigarettes. Following this, 
the passengers pretended to go on a hunger strike. In fact, they 
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were secretly eating at night.‘ On the night of June 6, a 
desperate-sounding Gurdit Singh telegraphed the Governor, 
"Reid disallowed my landing; have cargo to sell; can’t take any 
more cargo; suffering heavy losses and starvation. Charter 
money eleven thousand bound to pay before the eleventh. Can't 
arrange unless go ashore, otherwise lose ship. Government 
responsible for damage. Reid disallows conversation with 
anybody; given many notices, no response. Signed Charter 
Komagata Maru.' ” 


Meanwhile, the East Indian community was not idle. A 
temple support committee for the 'Komagata Maru' was 
established, headed by Bhag Singh, Balwant Singh, Mit Singh 
and Hussain Rahim. They were all Ghadr supporters and their 
election was indicative of the revolutionary feeling in the 
community. On June 1 the temple committee organized a protest 
meeting in Vancouver's Dominion Hall. Six hundred people 
attended, representing one third of all East Indians then resident 
in Canada. At the meeting over $100,000 was pledged in support 
of those on the ship. One individual pledged $2,000 and another 
offered property worth $6,000. By June 10, the committee had 
collected over $20,000 in cash which was applied to the balance 
still owed Gurdit Singh for the charter of the ship.” 


A bill to amend the Immigration Act, which proposed to 
exclude all Asiatics south of the fifteenth parallel, was 
introduced in the House of Commons. H.H. Stevens said, ‘It has 
been realized that the regulations now in force are more or less 
of a temporary character and there is a general demand 
throughout the province from which | come, that the Dominion 
government shall take some definite and final action towards 
the regulation and restriction of Asiatic immigration....1 base my 
proposal on the principle that it is our right to control 
immigration into this country. We are not bound to extend the 
privileges of our country to everyone who cares to come. It is 
not a right on the part of the immigrants, but it is our right to 
restrict whatever immigration we desire. For this position | have 
very high authority. Lord Curzon, in discussing the Hindu 
immigration has declared that the common rights of British 
citizenship cannot be held to override the rights of self- 
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protection conferred on a self-governing colony.’ “ The bill was 
seconded by another British Columbian member, H.H. Barnard, of 
Victoria. 


On June 11, 1914, in a special cable to The Provincefrom 
London, Sir John Rees M.P. stated that he was not satisfied by 
the answers given him by the India Office regarding the East 
Indians in Bi ih Columbia and that he had given the Secretary 
of State for India information indicating that the voyage of 
the'Komagata Maru’ would, but for the cablegrams, have come as 
a complete surprise to the British, Canadian, and Indian 
governments. Mr. Rees went on to say,'/ would make it clear 
once and for all, in India, that the Motherland cannot coerce the 
Dominions into accepting immigrants they don't want, also that 
sentiment alone cannot be allowed to weigh in so vital a 
question. It is no good for the Hindus to go to Canada where 
neither the life nor climate suits them. Hindus object, more than 
any other race, and quite legitimately, to being forced to 
associate with any other people, or among themselves, with 
any other caste or class. Moreover, when not misled by 
agitators and sedition mongers, they readily admit the strength 
of the Dominion’s case. Neither is India by any means 
overpopulated, or in any way in need of emigration from her 
shores.’ “ The Pall Mall Gazette, with an eye upon the British 
cabinet, and also the British suffragettes, commended the 
Canadian government for showing itself '...insusceptible to that 
infantile form of argument, the hunger strike, among the Hindus. 
When other communities show themselves equally clear of 
sentimental fallacies, they will deserve and probably gain 
similar relief.’ “ 


Gurdit Singh found himself in an increasingly difficult 
situation. The passengers he had brought to Vancouver were 
becoming restless and dissatisfied with his leadership. The East 
Indians were without money to pay for provisions and were 
depending upon the benevolence of local East Indians for their 
daily sustenance. It cost $200 a day to supply the immigrants 
with food and other necessities. The vessel had already incurred 
a debt of approximately $18,000. In addition, each passenger 
had paid Gurdit Singh $100 cash as passage money, which was 
almost double the price of a third-class passage on a C.P.R. 
steamer from Hong Kong. 
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H.H. Stevens returned to Vancouver on the morning of 
June 14, when Parliament recessed. He stated that he had been 
strongly urging the government to adopt a plan which would 
involve placing the control of immigration to Canada, in the 
hands of Indian authorities. When asked how the situation stood 
at present, he replied, ‘The Dominion authorities are absolutely 
determined that the law with reference to the admission of 
Hindus shall be strictly enforced.’ The delay in returning the 
‘Komagata Maru' was caused, in Stevens’ opinion, ‘By the 
belligerent attitude adopted by the Hindus themselves who are 
trying to evade the regulations.’ ” 


King George V, replying to a telegram sent on behalf of 
the ‘'Komagata Maru’ passengers, said that the matter was 
entirely in the hands of the government of Canada. Public 
opinion in the United Kingdom, judging by the editorial 
statements made by the leading newspapers of London, 
supported the proposition that the British government could not 
interfere in the regulation of immigration into Britain’s 
Dominions. 


The B.C. Saturday Sunset noted that,’Attempts to 
purchase firearms and one attempt to purchase materials for the 


manufacture of bombs, reveals the depth of feeling that has 
convulsed a portion of the Hindus living in British Columbia, and 
although one cannot credit the rumour that hundreds are being 
organized to return to India to preach sedition and revolt 
against British authority, there is every reason to believe that 
the incident of the 'Komagata Maru’ is not to be dismissed as 
trivial. The Hindus are begging for food and water from the 
government, at the same time stating that they are starving. 
This has been denied emphatically by the immigration 
authorities, who say that although they have insufficient 
supplies for a return journey, they are not starving while in the 
harbour.' “ 


On the afternoon of June 21, a large meeting of Sikhs was 
scheduled at Dominion Hall. Between speeches, one hundred and 
twenty-five white socialists waved red flags, clapped their hands 
and called for the demolition of the capitalist system. The eight 
hundred East Indians in attendance chanted hymns or listened 
reverently to musicians performing ragas on sitars and tablas. 
H.M. Fitzgerald, B.C.’s head of the Socialist Party of Canada, 
was a typical west-coast socialist, who believed essentially that 
Asiatics should fight capitalism on their own soil, and that B.C. 
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should remain white. Needless to say, he was a great 
disappointment to the East Indians. Fitzgerald declared, ‘You 
have nothing to gain. Even though every member of the 
complement of the 'Komagata Maru' was allowed to land 
tomorrow, | would myself say to you, don’t land here, there is 
nothing for you, but go back with the spirit which is among us 
white wage slaves--fight capital. Go back with your two hundred 
and sixteen million, express the fighting power on your behaif.' 
The Hindu speakers who followed him, like Balwant Singh, the 
priest of the Vancouver temple, called on the East Indians to 
follow his advice, return to India, and hoist the banner of 
revolution. At the end of the meeting, J.Edward Bird, the East 
Indians’ lawyer, sent a message to Prime Minister Borden, and 
the Secretary of State for India that stated,'Whereas the Hindus 
of the 'Komagata Maru’ are unlawfully prevented by the 
immigration authorities from consulting with their legal advisor 
and from procuring provisions and water from their Hindu 
friends, making their lot on board one to which cattle would not 
be subjected, and whereas such brutal and unlawful treatment 
of British subjects, the same type as the Hindus would not be 
tolerate in India, we urge the Dominion authorities under the 
principle of ‘ do unto others as you would have them do to you,’ 
see that the Hindus are saved without delay from the high- 
handed action of our immigration department. We further protest 
that the actions of the immigration officers in Vancouver are 
unlawful and so provoking that the Hindus will never be able to 
forget or forgive the powers that be if they do not remedy the 
immigration situation here.“ The B.C. Saturday Sunset of June 
27 reported,'At the Hindu meeting at Dominion Hall on Sunday, 
the temper of the Hindus was displayed. They preached sedition 
and treason with bared fangs. It has become a struggle for life 
or death for the white race in British Columbia, for once the 
barrier is dropped, thousands of these turbanned Orientals will 
make Canada their goal.' * 


A meeting was called by Mayor Baxter in Dominion Hall, 
on June 22,1914. When the doors swung open, 2,000 people 
surged through the auditorium, filling all the seats and occupying 
every foot of standing room space. Several thousand more 
whites congregated outside the Hall, staging an impromptu rally 
of their own, with speakers dispensing rhetoric from the roofs of 
parked cars. Mayor T.S. Baxter took the chair, with H.H. 
Stevens, Alderman F.A. Woodside, Mr.. Ralph Stevens, and 
others on the platform. It was a very orderly meeting and several 
Hindus mingled with the throng and without molestation of any 
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kind. The large audience cheered every declaration condemning 
Asiatic immigration. The resolution proposed by Alderman 
Woodside and seconded by Ralph Smith, called for the immediate 
deportation of the 'Komagata Maru’, and the citizens cheered. 
The Hindus present, not surprisingly, voted as a body in the 
negative. 


Mayor Baxter, a former lawyer and schoolteacher of 
United Empire Loyalist stock, called the meeting to order, 
saying, 'We wish to face the matter fairly. We don’t want them. 
We have called this meeting for the purpose of you citizens 
backing up the authorities on our Pacific coast and our Member 
of Parliament. Our citizens are united on that one question, that 
we don’t want this immigration in the province of British 
Columbia.‘ * He then introduced Harry Stevens, urging the 
audience to maintain order, in spite of their feelings. 


Harry Stevens was a short, wiry man, with dark eyes 
flashing behind pince-nez glasses. In his most powerful speech, 
he said,'Very briefly, what we face in British Columbia today is 
this-- whether or not the civilization which finds its highest 
exemplification in the Anglo-Saxon British rule, shall or shail 
not prevail in the Dominion of Canada. That is very briefly the 
question. Insofar as immigration from Asia is concerned, | hold 
after the most careful study, that we cannot allow indiscriminate 
immigration from the Orient and hope to build up a nation in 
Canada upon the foundations upon which we have commenced 
our national life. In the Orient, and at our doors, are 800 million 
Asiatics. The very least tremor from the source would 
unquestionably swamp us by weight of numbers. If we are 
unable to assimilate these people, then we have no right to 
claim a position among the nations of the world. There are no 
people in existence that can absorb one, two, three, four, five 
times their number. | ask you this, what would have happened if 
immigration from Asia would have been allowed, through all 
these years, to come through the Western portals into British 
Columbia? Canada today would have been swamped with 
Orientals and there would be left today, practically not a 
vestige of the civilization of which we are so proud.” There has 
never been an Oriental immigrant who has ever shown a 
willingness to enter into the frontier life of this country. They 
are content to pick the plums of civilization. This is truly a 
question of life or death of the national life of Canada.’ * He 
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stated that if the people barred their doors, the action could be 
reciprocated. He said, ‘Let them bar their doors. When did the 
people of Canada ever ask them to open their doors to Canadian 
labour? Never. Let them close their doors.’ 


He pointed out, that while the order-in-council had 
expired in March, it had been renewed for another six months. He 
explained,'Our Hindu friends left the other side with the 
deliberate intention of testing the validity of the order-in- 
council.'No other race would ever do this, it is just the East 
Indians. | do not agree with the mere passing of an order-in- 
council. | hold that the government pass legislation of a definite 
and decisive type, exctuding Orientals. We have seven 
Members of Parliament from British Columbia, while there are 
some 214 from the other provinces. We have been trying to 
educate them to our opinions on this immigration question. | will 
introduce a bill to the effect that we of British Columbia are 
going to stand pat on this question. We will provide for them 
exclusion of all Orientals from south of the 50th parallel. The 
'Komagata Maru' came into harbour from the Orient in direct 
violation of the orders-in-council.' “ 


The statement that detonated the evening’s most 
prolonged blast of clapping, foot-stamping and cheering, came 
near the end of Steven's address, in his criticism of the 
Provincial judiciary :'We have on the bench of British Columbia 
today, men who are willing to give a decision contrary to what is 
the clear meaning of the Immigration Act. Some people say, why 
don't you go to the courts with your case? We are prepared to 
go to the courts if we can get a fair court to go to.' 


Stevens concluded his remarks by saying,’ have 
absolutely no ill-feeling against people coming from Asia 
personally, but | reaffirm that the national life of Canada will not 
permit any large degree of immigration from Asia. It is 
impossible for us to maintain high standards of living if we allow 
to come in, immigrants of an entirely distinct type of 
civilization. It is not a case of racial pride. It is a case of actual 
social and economic conditions which it is impossible to 
maintain with two systems of living in our country which cannot 
be successfully assimilated, and as far as | am concerned, |! 
intend to stand up absolutely on all occasions on this one great 
principle---of a white country ,and a white British Columbia .' 
This statement was followed by great appplause.** 
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Ralph Smith, a Liberal, speaking of Stevens said,'/t 
would be foolish of me to say that I agree in all matters with the 
Member for Vancouver. As a matter of fact, | was a little 
suspicious that Mr.Stevens might try and make some political 
capital out of this meeting, but | want to say that no word was 
uttered by him that had any partisan aspect whatever, and ! 
heartily concur in the terms of the resolution.' © 


Stevens was followed by Alderman Woodside, a former 
coal miner and union organizer, who claimed that British 
Columbia was getting a bad name in Britain because,'our 
industries are full of Orientals.’ “ A number of resolutions were 
moved by Woodside, and seconded by Ralph Smith, and were 
carried unanimously, with the exception of the votes of the East 
Indians, supported by a few white socialists. One resolution, 
which was telegraphed to Prime Minister Borden, stated, 
‘Whereas the steamer 'Komagata Maru' has been lying in the 
Port of Vancouver from the 23rd day of May, until the present 
date, with a shipload of undesirable immigrants demanding 
admission into Canada, be it resolved that this meeting strongly 
urges upon the Dominion government, the necessity of 
supporting the efforts of the immigration authorities undertaken 
towards the rejection of the immigrants aboard the steamer 
‘Komagata Maru’, and their immediate deportation, and that 
stringent legislation be enacted whereby such immigration may, 
in the future, be entirely restricted into the Dominion.’ * 


Outside Dominion Hall, Stevens, accompanied by his 
wife, addressed the waiting crowd of people who could not fit into 
the building, responding to persistent requests for a speech.He 
repeated substantially the remarks he had made in the Hall, and 
answered questions. He told one man that the reason laws had 
not been made to exclude Asiatics, was because of the apathy 
and ignorance of the Members of Parliament from Eastern 
Canada, Rousing cheers punctuated Steven's speech. One old- 
timer recalled the exciting events of 1887, and compared them to 
that evening. He remarked that he had never seen a more 
determined or earnest crowd. He thought that the feelings shown 
at Steven's meeting were just as strong as in the old days. 


Almost sixty years after the event, Harry Stevens 
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remarked,'Eastern Canadians were terribly ignorant about 
British Columbia and its problems. The Rocky Mountains, the 
broad prairies, the contrasting life styles, all tended to make 
B.C. seem like a semi-civilized hinterland to most Easterners. It 
was a Herculean task to interest Eastern M.P.’s in B.C.'s 
issues.They weren't just ignorant, they were indifferent too. 
Newspaper reports of the meeting showed Easterners how 
strongly the ordinary citizen objected to the presence of the 
'Komagata Maru’. The Woodside resolution, telegraphed to Mr. 
Borden and his Cabinet showed them tersely and clearly what 
the B.C. working man wanted done with the ship.' ” 


On the morning of June 24, 1914, the most serious 
development in the proceedings surrounding the passengers of 
the 'Komagata Maru' was reported from Ottawa. The government 
intended to let them land and test their right of entry in the 
courts.A thoroughly alarmed H.H. Stevens declared that he 
'would oppose any such move to the limit.The landing of these 
Hindus would be much more likely to cause riots, than keeping 
them where they are. If the event proves that the government 
intends to iand them temporarily, as stated in the dispatch, it is 
probable that the Vancouver citizens will turn out and prevent 
such a landing. They had experience of this proposition on a 
previous occasion, {the events of 1907], and do not wish that 
experience to be repeated.’ * 


Meanwhile, an attempt was made by Rahim Singh, Balwant 
Singh, a priest, and Bhag Singh, head of the United India 
League, to board the 'Komagata Maru'. Immigration officials 
increased their watchfulness, and one of the patrol boats 
remained constantly by the ship. 


Headlines on the front page of the Vancouver World of 
June 24, 1914, read,'East Indians are to come ashore, says 
government.’ Louis D.Taylor, the editor of the newspaper said,' 
it is impossible to get away from the conclusion that the Borden 
government has been aware all this time that the Hindoos would 
be admitted and that the British government has been asked to 
interpose what we, in British Columbia, have grown familiar with, 
‘imperial considerations’, in order that the Borden government 
might save its face. The admission of those men means the 
destruction of the Conservative Party in British Columbia, it 
means the formation of an independent party, pledged to see 
that the wishes of the people of British Columbia in this matter 
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of Indian immigration, are fully and faithfully carried out. The 
public is fully and strongly seized by the fact that Mr. Gurdit 
Singh, with his test case, threatens the power of Canada to 
regulate the affairs of her own household and her right to say 
what immigrants shall and what shall not be admitted into this 
country. Were the passengers on the '‘Komagata Maru‘ 
successful in defeating the purpose of the law on this occasion, 
British Columbia would be overrun with hordes of East Indians. 
There is not a white man, woman or child in the Dominion, who 
can possibly contemplate with equanimity, the possibility of 
British Columbia degenerating into a miniature India. The 
government of today has no right to permit an unfusible body of 
alien population to settle here, to the undoing of generations 
who will be the heirs of the heritage we are so proud of.' * 


On June 28, one of the passengers, Munshi Singh, was 
selected by J.Edward Bird's clients to apply for a writ of habeas 
corpus. Bird was assisted by Robert Cassidy, K.C., who gave the 
opening argument. Also attending the court were W.B.A. Ritchie, 
Q.C., and W.H.D. Ladner for the Immigration Department. The 
court consisted of Chief Justice MacDonald, and Justices 
Martin, Oliver, Galliher and McPhillips. There were several East 
Indians in the court, including Rahim Singh, editor of the 
Hindustani, Cassidy contended that the latest orders-in-council, 
by which the East Indians were being kept out of Canada , were 
beyond the powers of the Governor-General in Council and that 
every Immigrant seeking entrance must be dealt with as a 
separate case. Immigrants as a body could not be dealt with 
before they entered the Dominion. He asserted that immigration 
Officials had no right to prohibit the entry of Munshi Singh, 
because he was not a labourer, but a farmer.Bird, who spoke 
after Cassidy, complained of discrimination against the East 
Indians in favour of the Japanese and the Chinese. He said that 
orders-in-council were largely the result of sectional feeling and 
local conditions, which should not enter into questions of this 
kind. He declared strongly that Canada had no right to exclude 
British subjects from any part of the Empire, and therefore, the 
orders-in-council were ultra vires. 


The possibility of an imminent landing of East Indians 
trom the 'Komagata Maru’ sparked a series of spontaneous 
meetings in different parts of Vancouver and surrounding areas. 
On the night of June 29, the Vancouver City Council adopted a 
resolution introduced by Alderman Hamilton and Alderman 
McHeath, protesting against the East Indians aboard the 
"Komagata Maru’ landing in Canada. The_ resolution 
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stated,'Whereas the Japanese steamship ‘Komagata Maru’ has 
been lying in Vancouver harbour for over a month with several 
hundred Hindus on board who are attempting to gain admittance 
into Canada, in deliberate contravention of the Dominion 
immigration regulations. Whereas it is known that if these 
Hindus succeed in landing, it is plain from the promoters of the 
scheme, to bring thousands of their compatriots into the 
country, and whereas the presence of these people would prove 
a serious menace to our civilization, both economically and 
socially, besides intensifying the present unsatisfactory labour 
conditions. This Council, therefore, desires to place itself on 
record as unalterably opposed to the admittance of Hindus and 
other Asiatic races into this country and that his worship the 
Mayor, be authorized to send a telegram to the Premier Sir 
Robert Borden, conveying this expression of this Council.’ 


On the same day, in another part of the city, H.H. 
Stevens, at a meeting of the Ward Six Conservative Association, 
strongly denounced attempts to make the Asiatic question a 
Party affair. The federal Member was unswerving in his cr ism 
of those who had intimated that the Conservatives were divided 
upon the question of Hindu immigration, and asserted 
that,'Every decent Liberal is with us in the effort to keep 
Asiatics out of British Columbia. We must unite and show the 
other eight provinces our sincerity, for they do not understand 
the seriousness of the problem to us.' % 


A few days later, in New Westminster, the following was 
dratted:'This meeting here assembled, does most heartily 
endorse the action of the officials of British Columbia in 
preventing the landing of the Hindoos from the 'Komagata Maru’ 
and calls upon the Federal authorities at Ottawa to invoke the 
full power of the present statute , and if necessary, enact laws 
to effectually deal with the total exclusion of Asiatic 
immigration into this country.'’ D.S. Cameron, president of the 
local Trades and Labour Council, said that he was glad to see the 
business sector was beginning to see eye to eye with the labour 
man on this question. He said,’ What the labour men had not 
been able to accomplish alone, might be affected by unity. The 
Hindoos were British subjects by conquest but that was no 
reason why they should be allowed to take the white heritage. 
Alderman Dodd blamed the large employers of labour for bringing 
those people in here. He was willing to be courteous and say 
nicer things to the Hindoo as long as they were in India. This 
was a political question, but not a party one. Let the people 
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take it out of party intrigue and demand the total exclusion of all 
Asiatics.' ** 


On the morning of July 6,1914, in the crowded and dingy 
Court of Appeal, Chief Justice MacDonald made a_ brief 
statement. He said the Court of Appeal had unanimously upheld 
the validity of the steps taken by the immigration authorities in 
preventing the landing of the ‘Komagata Maru‘ passenger, 
Munshi Singh, on the following grounds: First, that the East 
Indian was a native of India and did not possess the $200 
required, secondly, he was an immigrant who had come to Canada 
in a manner other than a continuous journey from his native 
country, lastly, he was an unskilled labourer. On all three points, 
the five members of the court were unanimous. Mr. Justice 
McPhillips, in closing his written judgement said he, 'was of the 
opinion that they could make the pronouncement that Canada 
was a nation, complete in herself, with the power to pass any 
law which the Imperial Parliament may pass, and implement such 
statutes, and that Parliament, had acted in a national crisis, 
and ail that remains for the courts to do, is to see that the law is 
carried out.’ 


Gurdit Singh and his ‘Committee of Safety’ on the 
"Komagata Maru' agreed to drop their fight for entry into Canada, 
and were expected to steam out of Burrard Inlet by the end of the 
week. An important conference was held on board the vessel on 
July 7, between W.H.D. Ladner, counsel for the Dominion 
government, Mr. J. Edward Bird, counsel for the East Indians, 
and William Hopkinson. It was understood that Gurdit Singh's 
committee agreed to waive their rights to a board of inquiry for 
each East Indian aboard the 'Komagata Maru’, which would have 
only kept them there for an interminable time, all for no purpose. 
The following message was sent to J.E. Bird, ‘We hereby 
instruct you to waive Board of Inquiry for all on board 'Komagata 
Maru' to Hong Kong, under plans discussed, or any arrangement 
you may make. Gurdit Singh. The committee signs for 
passengers 'K.M.' after full explanation to them. Harnam Singh, 
Amar Singh, Sunder Singh, Nabla Kamah Singh, Beer Singh.” ‘By 
this time, Gurdit Singh and his followers were in dire straits. The 
local East Indian community had refused to give them any more 
tood and water, claiming that the Vancouver community had 
reached the end of their resources." Gurdit Singh and the 
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passengers on board, while deeply resenting the judgement of 
the court against them, seemingly accepted the verdict without 
any hostility and they reported their only anxiety was that they 
be permitted to sail at the earliest possible opportunity to their 
homes. 


On the night of July 7, Rev. Dr. McKay, speaking on the 
Oriental immigration question in the First Congregational Church 
in Vancouver, and attended by two or three hundred people, the 
maj of whom were women, declared in favour of restricted 
immigration of Oriental races. 'The people of Canada should 
take the initial step, in calling together a great international 
convention, in which the British races and all the leading powers 
of the world should participate, and to which representatives of 
the East Indian, Chinese and Japanese races should be invited, 
to discuss the question of outlets for the surplus population of 
the Oriental countries,where they could, by colonization,work 
out the genius of their own civilizations.’ Dr. McKay pointed out 
that there was a political aspect to the question,'If the 
Orientals were admitted in large numbers, they must ultimately 
gain the franchise. They have no concept of our ideals of 
government, and the inevitable result would be to fall easy 
victims to agitators. With all the Orientals at present in B.C., 
Japanese, Chinese or Hindu, there is not one contributing to a 
Christian democracy. We could not permit of such a condition, 
as it would set our civilization back hundreds of years.' ” 


East Indians aboard the 'Komagata Maru’ began 
demanding permission for representatives of their friends on 
shore to come on board and talk over matters with them. This 
was refused, in case firearms might me smuggled onto the ship. 
In Vancouver, East Indians had been trying to purchase 
revolvers and bombs from local dealers. Early in July, Harnam 
Singh Saharu and Hukan Singh unsuccessfully attempted to buy 
twenty-five handguns in Victoria, with the intent of smuggling 
them onto the ship.” Finding this impossible, four of them, Bhag 
Singh, Balwant Singh, Harnam Singh and Mewa Singh, crossed 
the border on July 17, for the purpose of smuggling weapons into 
Canada. Once across the border, they met with Taraknath Das in 
Sumas, Washington, who had come up from San Francisco, to 
lend his support. They proceeded to buy four handguns and 
several hundred rounds of amunition at a local store. Mewa Singh 
separated from the rest, only to be caught on the Canadian side 
of the border with a concealed pistol and four hundred rounds of 
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‘ammunition. The others were arrested in Sumas by American 
authorities.” 


It was reported that an East Indian drew a revolver in the 
Vancouver Sikh temple. The other East Indians communicated 
with the police, and the alleged culprit was arrested. The East 
Indian camp in Vancouver became divided, and the two sides 
taking part in this incident each told a different story. One 
individual alleged that the man who had been arrested had 
deliberately pulled out a revolver and pointed it at him, and only 
his immediate seizure had prevented his being shot. 


As the day was approaching for the ship to leave 
Canadian waters, there was more trouble. The passengers took 
control of the ship from Captain Yamamoto and his crew. 
Yamamoto sent a letter to Chief McLennan asking the police to 
help him regain control of his vessel. The Dominion government 
instructed Superintendent Reid of the Immigration Department to 
take a firm hand at once, to subdue the East Indians of the 
‘Komagata Maru’, and to send the steamer back to Asia. 


On the afternoon of July 18, 1914, immigration officer 
W.D. Ladner, and R. Reid discussed 'Komagata Maru' matters 
generally. Ladner told Reid that the ship was to be taken by 
police that evening. Police and immigration forces would take 
possesion of the ship, while the local militia would remain on the 
wharf to await emergencies. The ‘Sea Lion’ with one hundred and 
twenty-five Vancouver city policemen, and thirty-three special 
immigration police aboard, reached the “Komagata Maru' at 1 
o'clock on the morning of the 19th. At that moment it became 
obvious that the deck of the ‘Sea Lion’ was fifteen feet below the 
deck of the 'Komagata Maru’, giving a tremendous advantage to 
the East Indians in the fight that was soon to follow.The 
attacking force, acting with determination and courage, was met 
with a fusillade of coal bricks and scrap iron.The light of the 'Sea 
Lion’ blazed on naked sword blades and one or two rifle barrels. 
One man, Hernam Singh, held a revolver, but most of the East 
Indians were armed with ten-foot bamboos, others had long iron 
bate and large knives. A voice hailed from the ‘Komagata Maru’ 
asking for Inspector Hopkinson, and a conversation in Punjabi 
took place. An East Indian shouted, ‘You had better go away 
and leave us alone. Nobody will be allowed to come aboard. We 
are prepared to fight. This ship is going to stay here. She is not 
going to move. If you start @ fight, the Hindus will show you how 
to fight. If you make fast, we will jump into your boat and fight 
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you. The Hindus are not afraid.' 7 What was to become known 
as the Battle of Burrard Inlet was in progress. The lucky cast of 
a hook at the end of a bowline grappled the rail of the 'Komagata 
Maru’. A dozen Sikhs tried to cast off, and leaning over the rail, 
hacked at the line with axes. Then the pumps of the tug were 
started and the hose laid, with Police Chief McLennan holding 
the nozzle. Howling masses of East Indians, encouraged by a 
Sikh priest and a Muslim mullah, continued to pelt the deck of 
the tug with missiles. Men began to go down onto the crowded 
decks, and a stream of wounded men staggered into the 
Captain’s cabin for medical attention. Dr. Munro and a police 
surgeon, Dr. Patton, patched the wounded up as well as they 
could. Police Chief McLennan was battered by many projectiles, 
and an inspector named Macintosh, who stood beside him, was 
struck several times. 


Suddenly, four shots rang out. Hernam Singh was firing a 
revolver, which was a souvenir of his service in the Indian army, 
at Harry Stevens and William Hopkinson. Amazingly, none of the 
authorities, in the heat of the action, disobeyed the pre-attack 
order, to refrain from shooting. One young ‘special’ nearly did, 
however. Kneeling, he was drawing a bead on Hernam Singh when 
Stevens sprinted over and stopped him. Stevens’ cool-headed 
act was remarkable in view of the fact that a bullet had just 
missed his head, burrowing into the wheelhouse wall, and his 
body was aching from blows landed by lumps of coal and other 
hard objects. For ten minutes, the policemen on the deck of the 
‘Sea Lion’ were showered with debris. The only reply the police 
could make to these volleys, was to heave the bricks back at the 
East Indians, and to play a low-pressure stream of cold water on 
them from the hose on the 'Sea Lion’. Forty men had been hurt, 
some seriously,” and all the windows in the tug’s superstructure 
port side were smashed. Fifteen minutes after the beginning of 
the battle, the ‘Sea Lion’ backed away from the steamer’s side 
and returned to the pier. The East Indians yelled more loudly 
than ever and promised, 'fo cut the hearts out of any dogs of 
the white race who came aboard the 'Komagata.' ™* 


The police had attempted to take possession of the 
‘Komagata Maru’ and had been repulsed. There was one man who 
saw the picture with absolute clarity. That man was H.H. 
Stevens. The solution to the problem was the H.M.C.S.'Rainbow." 
The Vancouver Sun editorial of July 21,1914, stated,’'That Hindu 
immigration must be excluded from British Columbia is a question 


” The Sun, July 20,1914. 
* Ibid. 
™* Ibid 
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on which all reasonable people in the province now agree. They 
would prove a peril to us from an economic viewpoint, if they are 
admitted in large numbers. They would be a menace to our moral 
standards, as we could not absorb them into the general 
population. They would become an increasing danger, even if 
they were permitted to settle here in limited numbers. The best 
policy then, is to exclude them altogether. It is a matter of self- 
detence to do so. It would be idle for the governments of India 
and of Great Britain or for the people of India themselves, to 
quarrel with us for pursuing a course that is in our own immediate 
and future interests, and for our national welfare.”* 


Edward Bird retired from the cause of the ‘Komagata 
Maru’ and her paasengers, being replaced by Mr. A.H. MacNeil. 
Immediately after the Battle of Burrard Inlet, MacNeil submitted 
alternative offers of settlement to Malcolm Reid, who passed 
them on to A.Reid. These offers included passage for any 
passenger who wished to return to India, payment for losses 
incurred by passengers during the Board of Inquiry, and an offer 
to pay the assignees $25,000 for passage from Vancouver to 
Hong Kong.’”* 


Quietly, steps were taken to put the H.M.C.S. ‘Rainbow’ in 
condition to be used, if the need arose. The ‘Rainbow', an 
‘Apollo’ class cruiser launched in 1891, was both run-down and 
dramatically undermanned, the entire complement of the Royal 
Canadian Navy having tallen to 330 officers and ratings from 704 
three years earlier.” On July 11, only fifty men were aboard the 
‘Rainbow’, and a draft was made from the H.M.C.S. 'Niobe' in 
Halifax. By July 20, she was ready and on the morning of the 
21st she slipped quietly into Burrard Inlet, and anchored near 
the 'Komagata Maru’, 


At the request of Prime Minister Borden, the Hon. Martin 
Burrell, Minister of Labour in the Conservative Cabinet, came to 
Vancouver from his home in Grand Forks, B.C., to see if some 
settlement could be reached. Burrell absolutely refused to 
consider any of the alternatives proposed by MacNeill, although 
he ratified the offer previously made by Malcolm Reid, to 
provision the ship at government expense, for its trip back to 
Asia. Meanwhile, Commander Walter Hose of the ‘Rainbow', 


” The Sun, July 21,1914. 
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ordered his crewmen to strip the tarpaulins off the ship’s guns as 
a show of force. Shortly before Burrell’s train pulled into the 
C.P.R. station, a large delegation appeared at the docks, 
spearheaded by Malcolm Reid, Harry Stevens and RA. Reid. The 
group included Police Chief McLennan, William Hopkinson, Fire 
Chief Carlisle, several newspapermen, two army officers, Colonel 
Duff-Cooper and Major Tobin .Two hundred militiamen of the Irish 
Fusiliers, the Seaforth Highlanders and the Duke of Connaught's 
Own Rifles, lined Pier A in anticipation of a coming battle with 
the passengers of the 'Komagata Maru'. An estimated 30,000 
citizens of Vancouver left jobs and households to flock to 
rooftops, fire escapes and windows affording clear views of the 
harbour spectacle. The strain on everyone was terrific.Around 5 
P.m., word came that Rahim, Gurdit Singh and the Komagata 
Committee had ended a three-hour discussion with A.H. MacNeill 
and had accepted Burrell’s terms. Gurdit Singh strolled to 
Captain Yamamoto’s cabin and casually handed him a letter 
which stated,'Negotiations between the Indian representatives 
on shore and the committee on my ship, have resulted in my 
satisfaction. | am now in a position to authorize you to get up 
steam preparatory to leaving this harbour and | hereby give 
instructions to do so on receipt of this letter."* 


As soon as the terms offered by Burrell were accepted, 
the work of supplying provisions for the ship’s voyage began. 
The authorities were more than generous, providing 600 sacks of 
flour, 600 pounds of curry powder, 5,400 pounds of pulse, 5,000 
pounds of potatoes, 500 pounds of pickles, 6,000 pounds of 
butter, and inexplicably 1,000 bottles of hair oil.” 


On the morning of July 23, 1914, the 'Komagata Maru' left 
her anchorage in Burrard Inlet. Five days later, Aus declared 
war on Serbia, and Canada, with the rest of the British Empire, 
was at war. 


On reaching Yokahama, Gurdit Singh received a letter 
from the government of Hong Kong informing him that it was 
considered inadvisable that any of the passengers should be 
landed, on the grounds that they were,'too seditious.'** The 
letter also threatened to enforce a local vagrancy ordinance 


eLe The Inside Story of the 'Komagata Maru', B.C. Historical 
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against any who might attempt to come ashore. A report of their 
activities in Vancouver had become common knowledge. When 
they arrived in Yokahama, and later in Kobe, they learned that 
they were not going to be allowed to land in Singapore, and would 
be sent to India. In Yokahama, the ship was met by Sohan Singh 
Bhakna, a Ghadr leader who had been sent there to provide them 
with arms, including some .38 American revolvers.*' On 
September 29th, the 'Komagata Maru’ docked fourteen miles 
south of Calcutta. 


A great majority of the Sikhs wished to take a copy of the 
sacred Guru Granth Sahib, which had accompanied them on their 
travels, to the temple in Calcutta. While doing so, they were met 
by a detachment of armed police and a stand-off ensued while 
the troops were called in. In the early evening, an attempt to 
extract Gurdit Singh from the crowd surrounding the Guru Granth 
Sahib, provoked a serious riot. When it ended, twenty-six people 
were dead, (twenty Sikhs, two European officers, two Indian 
policemen, and two local residents). Thirty-five people were 
seriously injured. Twenty-eight Sikhs escaped, including Gurdit 
Singh, who remained at large until 1921, when he turned himself 
in to the authorities.*? 


In early August, in British Columbia, forty East Indians 
applied to the immigration office in Vancouver for the 
registering-out certificates that were necessary to return to 
Canada. The head of the local immigration office discovered that 
they were revolutionaries whose way was being paid by the 
Khalsa Diwan Society. The Indian government countered with the 
Ingress to India Ordinance of September 5,1914. This regulation 
allowed the government a free hand in dealing with returnees 
during the war. By March 1915, the government knew of 3,200 
Punjabi emigres who had arrived in India, of whom 200 were jailed 
for the duration, and 700 who were confined to their villages.” 


While the 'Komagata Maru' and the first wave of returning 
revolutionaries were making their way back to India, a series of 
spectacular events rocked the East Indian community in 
Vancouver. The ‘Komagata Maru’ incident was the last straw in 
the rising hatred against the small group of informants in the 
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employ of William Hopkinson. By then they had incurred the 
wrath of both the revolutionaries and the religious Sikhs, who 
felt that their intelligence activities violated the spirit of the 
‘Khalsa’. On August 17, Harnam Singh vanished, only to be found 
murdered at the end of the month. He had been an underling of 
Bela Singh, one of Hopkinson’s key informants. Soon thereafter, 
Arjan Singh, another Sikh in the employ of the government, was 
shot dead by Ram Singh, an elderly, religious man, who had not 
been highly visible before. He was tried and acquitted for the 
death of Arjan Singh. On September 5, the body of Arjan Singh 
was cremated. This was followed by an evening memorial service 
in the Vancouver temple. Approximately fifty people 
participated, including Bela Singh, who sat directly behind Bhag 
Singh, who was leading the service. Twenty minutes later, he 
began shooting, first at Bhag Singh, then at others. Nine 
individuals were shot. Bhag Singh and Bhattan Singh were 
mortally wounded."* 


A hundred Sikhs crowded into the hearing for Bela Singh, 
and he was bound over for trial. The tense situation was 
exacerbated when Hopkinson’s informants Gunja Ram and Baboo 
Singh uncovered a Ghadr bomb-manufacturing operation in 
Victoria. As the October 2ist date for Bela Singh's trial 
approached, plans were made to ensure that Hopkinson would be 
assassinated. Mewa Singh, one of the Sikhs that was 
apprehended for gun-smuggling, offered to kill Hopkinson. 


At 10:15 a.m. on October 21,1914, Hopkinson was 
standing at the Barristers’ entrance of the Provincial 
Courthouse, his hands in his pockets, when Mewa Singh stepped 
up to him, drew a nickel-plated.32 calibre revolver, and fired 
from point-blank range. The inspector sank to his knees, 
grabbing Mewa Singh around the thigh, only to receive another 
bullet in the region of his heart. Mewa clubbed him over the head 
with the revolver, held in his left hand, then he dropped it and 
transferred a snub-nosed revolver from his left hand to his right. 
Still firing, he jumped in the air and threw up his arm each time he 
pulled the trigger.* The shots were heard by James McCann, the 
janitor of the court house, and Detectives MacDonald, Cewe and 
Sumstrum, who were standing in a group at the bottom of the 
stairs leading to the second floor, where the shooting took 
place. As the men started up the stairway, eight East Indians, 
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Basant Singh, Sohan Lal, Jowalla Singh, Sundar Singh, Kalvo 
Singh, Duleep Singh, Isher Singh and Natha Singh,"* scattered in 
front of them.McCann seized Mewa in a grip that prevented him 
from getting away. Mewa tried to shoot McCann, but the latter 
was too strong and several policemen came forward and 
disarmed Mewa before he could do further damage. By the time a 
doctor arrived, William Hopkinson was dead. Mewa Singh merely 
said,'l shoot. | go to station.’* Charged along with Mewa Singh, 
as conspirators, were Hussain Rahim, Sohan Lal, and Balwant 
Singh. 


The citizens of Vancouver reacted to the murder of 
Hopkinson with rage and horror.The editorial of the Vancouver 
Daily News-Advertiser of October 22,1914 stated, ‘There seems 
little doubt that the event belongs to the series of crimes 
committed following the rejection of the 'Komagata Maru’ party.’ 
The Daily Province of the same date commented, ‘As the 
Province pointed out at the time of the shooting affray in the 
Hindu Temple, the normal procedure of our courts is not 
understood orf respected by the Hindus. They have no 
conception of the value of an oath as administered in our 
courts, but if sworn under their own sacred oaths, might tell the 
truth. it must, however, be obvious to the least intelligent of the 
Hindu community, that we will not allow these method here, and 
that murder, as a part of the political propaganda, will not help 
their cause in the very least. if the Hindu community would take 
steps of their own accord, to eliminate the prejudice against 
them among white communities. For this, the whole Hindu 
community is to blame. it will not, apparently, do anything 
towards getting rid of the poisonous fungi which has its root in 
India and which spreads its tentacles everywhere the Hindus 


go.' 


Also on October 22, 1914, The World reported that Sawa 
Singh had pleaded guilty to assaulting Police Constable Smith 
with a cane, when he was asked to desist from throwing orange 
peels on the sidewalk. After screaming obscenities, he attacked 
the officer on the head with his cane, after uttering, 'Do you 
think that because a Hindu killed a white man, you policemen 
can all go after us?' The visor of Smith's helmet alone saved him 
from serious injury. 


Reaction from the public to Hopkinson’s death was 
quickly forthcoming. H.H. Stevens wrote to Prime Minister 


"The News-Advertiser, October 22,1914. 
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Borden advocating the deportation of all East Indians in Canada. 
He received much support for his views, both during and after 
the 'Komagata Maru' incident. Rev. J.S.Henderson, the Field 
Secretary for B.C. for the Presbyterian Church wrote,'As one 
who has followed somewhat closely and with deep interest, the 
developments in connection with the 'Komagata Maru' and her 
dusky load of would-be Canadian citizens, | wish to express my 
satisfaction with the way that this very difficult situation was 
handled.** 


The body of William C.Hopkinson was cremated at 
Mountain View Cemetary on the afternoon of October 24,1914, 
having been followed through the streets of the city by one of 
the largest funeral processions ever seen in Vancouver. More 
than two thousand people took part, as a mark of respect for 
Hopkinson. Long before the hour of the funeral, the street in 
front of the police station was crowded with silent people. Rev. 
C.C.Owen and Rev. J. Knox-Wright read scripture and recited 
prayers. Rev. Dr. Fraser spoke briefly about the life and the 
example of the man who had done his duty. The First 
Presbyterian Church choir, under the direction of C.P. Hicks, led 
the singing of 'Abide With Me’ and ‘Nearer my God to Thee’. The 
singing was taken up by the crowd outside the police station on 
Cordova Street, until the singing could be heard blocks away. 
The procession formed with a corps of mounted police in 
advance, followed by the 6th. Regimental Band, and a company 
of that regiment, to which Hopkinson had belonged. Next came 
one hundred and eighty hand-picked policemen, followed by one 
hundred firemen. Several hundred members of the Orange Lodge 
preceeded the hearse and flower-laden cars. The Immigration 
Department, the U.S. Immigration Department, the C.P.R. police, 
post office employees and Customs House officials all took part. 
The procession travelled up Hastings Street, to Granville Street, 
to Georgia Street, then down to Homer Street, where the lines 
opened and let the hearse and vehicles through. 


According to information given to the police by friendly 
East indians, a meeting was held in New Westminster the night 
before the funeral, at which a large number of East Indians were 
present, and three of their number were selected by lot to shoot 
Superintendent Reid and Chief of Police McLennan at the 
funeral. Every East Indian along the route was covered by a 
plainclothesman, with the muzzles of their revolvers bulging in 
their pockets. At the conclusion of the funeral, Harry Stevens 
received a telegram from the Department of the Interior, ordering 
that all expenses incurred for the funeral be forwarded to 
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Ottawa, where payment would be made.** 


The trial was held on October 29, 1914. Sitting in the 
dock at the police court, the accused listened attentively to the 
evidence. He pondered for a few moments, then declared that he 
did not wish to retain counsel, but that if his friends saw fit to do 
this on his behalf, he would be pleased. Formal medical evidence 
was given by the physician who conducted the post-mortem 
examination. Four bullet wounds were found in the deceased, in 
the chest, knee and back. After a trial that lasted two hours, the 
jury deliberated for five minutes. Mewa Singh was convicted and 
sentenced to be hanged on January 11, 1915. After his 
execution, his body was taken in a procession through the city 
and was cremated with great honour. 


In the months following the murder of Hopkinson and the 
execution of Mewa Singh, a period of relative calm settled on 
Vancouver's usually turbulent Sikh community. But on May 13, 
1915, there was a terrific explosion at 1748 West 3rd Avenue in 
Vancouver. Mehtab Singh was killed and Dulip Singh and Pritam 
Singh were critically injured. All three had been members of Bela 
Singh's faction during the 'Komagata Maru’ incident.’ 


The B.C. Federation of Labour dropped its anti-Oriental 
stance by 1919, as a result of the increasing strength of 
international socialism within the provincial labour movement. 
Nevertheless, several members of the Vancouver Trades and 
Labour Council were prominent in the Asiatic Exclusion 
movement which was reactivated 1921, and was founded by 
several trade union leaders, organizations for returned soldiers 
and the Retail Merchants’ Association. The Asiatic Exclusion 
League canvassed, and sent out speakers, and soon claimed 
20,000 members, with branches in several provinces. Soon, a 
rival, but anonymous group, the Danger Publishing Company, was 
Producing Danger:The Anti-Asiatic Weekly, which warned against 
Japan's military ambitions, the illegal drug trade and the 
entranchisement of Orientals. 


* The Province, October 26,1914. 
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CONCLUSION - 


Canada’s immigration policies have changed dramatically 
since 1914. World War | was reponsible for the loss of 
substantial numbers of young Canadian men. Not only did 
Canada’s population decrease as a direct result of their deaths, 
but the ramifications on future population growth were dire. 
These men represented the future of Canada’s productive 
workforce, and particularly in 1918, were expected to raise large 
families. Ethnically, the majority of these men were of European 
stock. In British Columbia, in 1914, the total population was 
450,000. The province contributed 55,570 to the war effort. Of 
this number, 6,225 lost their lives and an additional 13,607 were 
wounded. 


Following World War |, many existing socialist movements 
were taken over by internationalists. These people expounded 
various types of ‘racial equality’ theories, and attempted to 
influence the government into accepting an increase in 'non- 
traditional’ immigration, meaning non-Europeans. 


In 1967, Prime Minister Lester B. Pearson legislated what 
we now call 'open-door' immigration. His successor, Pierre E. 
Trudeau entrenched this immigration policy further, and 
eliminated the ‘country of origin’ clause, which had, in the past, 
served as an indicator of ethnicity of the prospective immigrant. 
Since 1967, the number of ‘traditional’ immigrants has 
decreased, while the number of ‘non-traditional’ immigrants 
entering Canada has soared. It has been argued that Canada is 
a large country, and can accept huge numbers of immigants. The 
reality is, of course, that the vast majority of newcomers settle 
in major urban areas, straining existing social and tax 
structures.It is a sign of the arrogance of the aforementioned 
Liberal governments, that in such an important matter as 
immigration, the opinions of the Canadian people were never 
heeded.A Gallop poll of June, 1987, indicated that the majority 
of Canadians, 77.6 percent, were opposed to immigration that 
would upset the ethnic balance. 


Today, Mewa Singh, the Sikh terrorist and murderer of 
William Hopkinson, is hailed as a hero in the Vancouver Sikh 
community. The main recreation room in the Ross Street 
Gurwara, is named in his memory. The date of his execution is 
commemorated annually in the Sikh community with a large 
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ceremony, and is known as Mewa Singh Martyr Day.’ 


PROTECTING HIS OWN! 


Capt, Vancouver Go Rack, my labor is glutted. Do vou expect me te allow you 


to take the brea he mouths of my own? 


*'|.M. Muthanna, People of India in North America, Part 1, Bangalore, 
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